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LOCAL REMINISCENCES. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It was with no little pleasure, and certainly with, no less sur- 
prise, that some weeks ago I received an invitation to deliver a 
lecture in this new and well-appointed hall of the Mechanics' 
Union. 

Coming at a time when I was in the midst of the most press-* 
ing eugagemonts, and when I could not well see how it would 
be possible for me to accept, my first impulse was to decline, 
with thanks for the honor conferred. But when I remembered 
that the invitation had come from the Mutual Aid Association, 
a society that owes its origin to an accident which befell an 
employee of the City Railway Company, and which was founded 
by a gentleman who was once my pupil, — Mr. Adolph Melchers 
— a society whose corner-stone is benevolence, and whose shib- 
boleth is charity, so catholic in its principles as to welcome to 
its membership the representatives of every creed; a society, non- 
sectarian and non-political, whose object is to assist its members 
in times of sickness, and the widows and orphans of its deceased 
members in times of distress; when I remembered the little 
acorn planted by that earnest band, which, on the evening of 
September 19th, 1880, met on Shepherd street; and when I see 
the giant oak to which that acorn has already grown, the large 
and prosperous society, which, to-day, is a factor in the charities 
of this city, ministering to the sick, relieving the distressed and 
comforting the afflicted; when I remembered all this, my 
friends, the invitation imposed a duty which I did not feel at 
liberty to decline, for 1 then saw, as I had never before seen, 
that it was^my duty as a man, as a citizen and as a philanthro- 
pist, to do what I could for a society which seeks to do good, 
and which, in the doing of that good, appeals to all the instincts 
of our common humanity. 



To adyance the interests of such a society I am here to-night^ 
and as I recall the spot on which I standi my memory is bnsy 
with the past. 

Scenes and incidents well nigh forgotten rise vividly before 
me, and I seem to live my boyhood o'er again. 

Fifty long years ago, in this very house, there was a school, the 
head of which was good Miss Kerr. How well do I remember the 
stately form and imposing presence of that good teacher of the 
olden time! How vividly do I reiDall the names and faces of the pn- 
pils whom she taught! How many, alas, of these are here no more ! 
Wekried and worsted in life's fierce conflicts, hgw many have 
laid their armor down! In beautiful Magnolia's peaceful shades 
or in consecrated church-yard ground they sleep in calm repose, 
awaiting the Resurrection morn. The old high desk and hard 
pine bench, the dunce's stool and dreaded strap, the cork ink- 
stand and sharply-pointed quill, the oaken water bucket and 
quaint, old calabash; these, with them, have passed away, and 
here we stand, in '89, indulging in "Local Reminiscences." 

In Brownlee's row, a few doors lolrer down, in one of the 
three brick houses owned by Oppehheim, was Mr. Carroll's 
school for boys. This was in 1849. Methinks I can hear him 
now, as, when in accents clear, he taught us to declaim. Me- 
thinks I hear the voice of gentle Dr. Darby, the first assistant 
of the school, who, as a proficient in the knowledge of both arts 
and arnls, has consecrated all that knowledge to the service of 
the Master. Methinks I see the tall, gaunt form of William 
Peurifoy, who, fresh from college halls, instructed in the Latin 
and the Greek. Methinks I see the scholarly John C. Delia 
Torre, the genial Charbonnier and the earnest Livingston. How 
do the visions crowd ^s I remember Shingler, Chavez, the 
Scotts and Mikell! How well do I recall the face of Kingman, of 
Eglcston, and of Clancy, of Hubert, of Sheppard, and of Condy! 

^*^Though lost to sight," these friends of my youth are still 
"to memory dear." Let me, then, here drop a tear and hur- 
riedly pass on. 

In the good old days of Charleston — in 1822 — ^the Mayor of 
the city, or the Intendant, as he was then called, was James 
Hamilton, Jr. The Aldermen, or Wardens, as they were styled, 
were Samuel Burges, B. W. Cogdell and Joseph Righton for 
Ward No. 1; William Perouneau and two others, whose names 



cannot now be recalled, for Ward No. 2; E. P. Simons and F. 
G. Delesseline for Ward No. 3; Alexander Blacky John Stro- 
hecker, Charles W. D'Oyley and Frederick Wesner for Ward 
No. 4. The Captain of the Guard was William P. Dove, the 
First Lieutenant^ Thomas McMillan; the Second Lieutenant, 
Thomas Fell; the Third Lieutenant, William Kuights. The 
Steward of the Orphan House was Eliab KingiDian; the Matron^ 
Mrs. Eerson; the School Master^ John Kingman; the School 
Mistres3, Mary P. Mills. The Lamplighters (for in those days 
we had neither gas nor electricity) were C. Prince and William 
Forbes. The Clerk of the Board of Fire-Masters was John 
Wrainch. The Commissioners of Fortifications were William 
Aiken, Benjamin F. Pepopn, Bartholomew Carroll, Major John 
Wilson and John J. Bulaw. The Powder Receiver and Captain 
of the Magazine Guard was C. M. Gruber. The Commissioners 
of the Eoad on Charlestpn Neck were Thoijias Johnston, John 
Vinyard, B. W. Vanderhorst, Daniel Cannon Webb and Will- 
iam Sims. 

How strange to our ears do these old-time words now sound. 
Inteudantj Wardens^ Captain of the Guard, Steward of the 
Orphan Honse, School Master, School Mistress, Lamplighters, 
Commissioners of Fortifications, Ppwder Receiver and Captain 
of the Magazine Guard and Commissioners of the Road on 
CharleatoD Neck! The only one of the titles which seems to 
have been transmitted to posterity is that of the Clerk of th^ 
Board of Fire-Masters; and by a happy coincidence the incum- 
bent of that office to-day is a gentleman whose character for in- 
tegrity is as unchanged as the name of the office he so worthily 
fills. I refer, of course, to that veteran fireman and upright 
citizen, Mr. B. M. Strobel. 

Speaking of Lamplighters, I can well remember when, as a 
boy not out of my teens, I was often frightened by these imagin- 
ary Lucifers, who, with sooty face and flaming torch, appeared 
on the streets at twilight. I well recall the dripping oil, the 
high lamp-post and nimble ladder. 

These seem to me as things of but yesterday, and yet the 
interval is marked by years. Many are the mile-stones that 
have since been passed on thQ toilspme road of life, and many 
are the changes which thp^e itones record. The wooden lamp- 
post has given place to the light and airy iron frame, the huge 




flambeau to the tiny match, the sickly flame to the bright 
gas jet. 

Nor only so; the electric current now is here, and through 
wires serpentine, beguiles the eyes with dazzling light. 

At the time of which I am now writing, the city extended only 
to Boundary; or, as it is now called, Calhoun street. All that 
portion of the present city north of this street was called the 
'* Neck,*^ and was divided up into a number of villages, called 
"boroughs." Thus, the tract bounded by Calhoun, Smith and 
Spring streets and by the Ashley River was called ^^Cannonsboro." 
The square bounded by Spring street, Line street. Coming street 
and Rutledge avenue was called '^EUiottboro." The tract 
bounded by Vand^rhorst street. King street, Radcliffe street and 
Smith street was called "Radcliffeboro." The large tract of 
land east of King street, between Calhoun street and Mary 
street, embracing the space now occupied by the South Carolina 
Railway Depots on Jahn and Ann streets, was called ^' Wragg- 
boro." The tract bounded by Chapel street, Elizabeth street, 
Calhoun street and the Cooper -River was called " Mazyckboro." 
The space bounded by South street. Meeting street, Blake street 
and Bay street was called ** Hampstead." 

Though incoi-porated with the city in 1849, many of these 
boroughs still retain their original names. Thus, until destroyed 
by fire, th6 rice mill, which stood at the west end of Mill street, 
was known as the " Cannonsbdro Mill." On every Easter Mon- 
day an election is held for Vestrymen and Wardens of St. Paul's 
Church, "Radcliflfeboro." The iron memorial tablets at the 
entrance to Wragg Square and Wragg Mall, placed there by City 
Council, to record the thoughtful kindness of Major John 
Wragg, will transmit to future generations the name of " Wragg- 
boro." There may, perchance, be persons present here to-night 
who recall the grist mill kept by Hubbel, at the east end of 
Boundary street, and known for years as the grist mill of ^' Ma- 
zyckboro." And who is there who has not heard of ^'Hamp- 
stead?" At this very moment I recall the form and features 
of a friend who always said that he was a native of " the 
Hill," In mirthful moments he was wont to say that "Hamp- 
stead was a Palatinate;" that "Charleston had no titled heads, 
but that Hampstead had its Duke and Earl." Methinks I see 
him now, as when, with head erect, with firm and stately step, 



self-reliant, self -^possessed, he walked o'er Hampstead's grounds. 
Dignifying labor, encouraging industry and fostering the arts, 
he rebuked the false sentiment that manual labor is degrading, 
and proved himself the mechanic's friend. With feeling heart 
and open hand he ministered to the sick and poor, and many a 
home on the Hill to-night can recall what he did in dark Sep- 
tember, '54. 

Need I tell you, my friends, that this was James M. Eason? 

But let us get back to the boroughs. All north of the "Lines'' 
on both the Meeting and King Street Boads was an open country. 
West of the King Street Road, as far as Pinckney street (now 
Rutledge avenue), was " Shepheardboro," and east of this, and 
extending across the Meeting Street Road to the village of "New 
Market," on Vardell's Creek, were the "Blake Lands." 

A tavern stood on the east side of the Meeting Street Road, 
just where the Enterprise Railway stables stand, and this, "the 
Bull Head Tavern," on King Street, and the Four-Mile House, 
were conspicuous landmarks at that time. West of the King 
Street Road and north of the " Lines" there were but two houses 
of any pretentious size, Colonel Cattle's, many years afterwards 
the property of Major W. W. Sale, and Mr. Charles Shepheard's, 
which stood at the southeast corner of his farm, and which was 
burnt on the :iOth of March, 1876. 

Speaking of "tShepheardboro," where Christ Church now 
stands, it may, perhaps, be a matter of information to know 
that its original name was "Pickpocket Farm." On very old 
plats which I have often seen it is described by the surveyors as 
bounded on the west by "Pinckney's Road " and on the east by 
" a path that leads into town." 

Can you realize, my friends, that the "piith that leads into 
town" is now upper King street, with its Belgian block road- 
way, its bright electric lights and its beautiful Enston Home? 

And yet it is so, for " the times are changed, and we changed 
with them." The Old Rope Walk was on Line street, and 
extended eastward to Hanover street. On the east side of the 
Meeting Street Road, between what are now known as Columbus 
and Woolfe streets, stood the famous Tivoli Gardens, kept by 
Chartrand. Immediately opposite was the Reidhamer farm, 
where General Hayne, in '32, prevented a conflict between the 
NuUifiers and the Unionists. Lower down, on the east side of the 
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Keck, there was a large tract of marsh north of Chapel street, 
oil which were afterwards built the depots of the Northeastern 
Railroad Company. About midway between this point and the 
highland stood the millwright shop of Ridgeway. Approached 
by a foot bridge from Chapel street, there was a creek, by means 
of which vessels of from eight to ten feet draft were enabled to 
reach the mill. Farther south were the ship-yards of William 
Smith, and from the head of his wharf, now Railroad Accom- 
modation Wharf, can be seen some wrecks of the privateers of 
1812. An iron foundry stood where the gasometer now stands, 
and the entire tract from Charlotte street to Boundary and from 
Washington street to the river was covered with marsh. Com- 
ing down King street from the " Lines,*' all the business was 
done by merchants, trading in cotton and country produce. 

Many of them had large wagon-yards to the rear of their 
stores for the accommodation of tho^e with whom they dealt, 
for in the days of which I write, the cotton and the produce were 
brought to town in wagons, or in boats drawn through Santee 
Canal. There were no railroads then and the wagoners did all 
the hauling. 

Speaking of wagoners, it is related by those who profess to 
know that it was the custom among them to carry a number of 
bells, which were attached to a frame connected with the har- 
ness. The leading driver always carried the largest number, 
and if passed on the road by another, was forced to surrender a 
bell. Many a time have I passed them on the old State Road, 
and as I remember the jingling of the bells I recall those lines 
which run— 

"Jingle, jingle, down the hills, 
O'er the meadows, past the mills; 
Now 'tis slow and nov* 'tis fast. 
We'll not always be the last; 
Jingle, jingle, clear the way. 
We'll be first in town to-day." 

Compared with the present, this retrospective view is in a 
measure saddening, for there was business in Charleston then, 
and a great deal of it, too. Many of our oldest and most 
respected merchants were to be found on upper King street, and 
their warehouses, now converted into residences, may be seen on 
Cannon street near King, on Ann street opposite to the South 






Carolina Railway Office^ and in rear of the stores on King afcr^et 
opposite Woolfe. 

It is said that the large square house at the corner of King 
and Vanderhorst streets, now owned by Dr. Aimar, was built by 
Goodman & Weyman for the country trade, and that the build- 
ing on the south corner, now owned by Knobeloch, was erected 
for similar purposes. It is somewhat singular that the first of 
these houses should have been used many years afterwards by 
the Kev. Dr. Ferdinand Jacobs as a school for young ladies, and 
that the second should have been the school house of the Orphan 
Asylum and the residence of its master, Mr. Thomas P. Look- 
wood. 

On the spot where St. Matthew's German Lutheran Church 
now stands lived the faithful parish priest, the Rev. Father P, 
O'Neill. 

How vividly do I recall his large and portly form, the merry 
twinkle of his deep blue eye, his hearty, whole-souled laugh! 
How often have I met him on my way to school; how often seen 
him in the summer heat on mercy's errand bent! Beneath the 
altar where he served, he sleeps near kindred dead. His house, 
like his earthly tabernacle, has passed away, but the record of 
his life remains. 

Where the Citadel now stands was the ^' Tobacco Inspection." 
It occupied the space bounded by King, Meeting, Hudson and 
Tobacco streets, and was a large brick warehouse enclosed by 
massive walls. Its Commissioners were Daniel Stevens, John 
Brownlee, John Robinson, James Adger, Abraham Markley and 
William Aiken, with Richard Hart as Superintendent. 

Below this, down to Bjundary street and on both sides of 
King, stood stores of merchants in the country trade. Attached 
to these were wagon-yards, and in one of them was the piece of 
historic horn work, now neatly railed on Marion Square. 

In 1826 a fire broke out in this locality and destroyed some 
thirty houses. The only ones left standing were Mr. Barrett's, 
at the northeast corner of King and Boundary; Mr. Pennal's, 
opposite; Dr. Boyleston's, at the corner of Tobacco street, and 
Major Ross's, near where the German Church now stands. Mid- 
way between Mr. Barrett's and Dr. Boyleston's, the Picket 
Guard House and the artillery gun sheds were afterwards erected; 
but these, with the old brick houses, have been razed to the 
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ground; trees have been planted, grasses sown and the Citadel 
is seen in bold relief from King street. 

Until its incorporation with the city in 1849, the ^* Neck '^ 
was governed by Commissioners appointed by the Governor. 
These were the "Commissioners for the Main and Cross-Roads " 
and "Commissioners for the Poor." The mere mention of these 
Boards recalls the names of Toomer, Lehre and Carew, of Cattle, 
Dukes and Cruikshank, of Vanderhorst, Webb and Whiting, of 
Aiken, Robinson and Adger. 

Having no police, all owners of property on the "Neck" 
were required to perform what was known as patrol duty. This 
consisted in riding the rounds at night in order to insure pro- 
tection and to suppress disorder. The boroughs were divided 
into sections, and each section had its leader and its place of 
rendezvous. The most prominent rendezvous were Gates's house 
on Cannon street, in front of St. Paul's Episcopal Church on 
Coming street, and the neighborhood of Cooter Bridge. There 
was no Police Station then, no guardians of the peace in bright 
blue uniforms, no police alarm telephone, no Black Maria 
thundering down the streets^ no sitting court at 9 o'clock, no 
sentence by Recorder; the penalty was paid at moment of arrest 
and the matter ended there. 

Many a ludicrous scene has occurred at the nightly gather- 
ings of the negroes in the upper wards. On one occasion there 
was a fancy ball in progress in Mazyckboro. The music of the 
viol and "the bones" attracted the attention of the patrol 
guard, and in a short space of time they arrived at the house 
where Terpsichore held sway. At 3 o'clock in the morning the ball 
was over and the crowd proceeded to disperse. But lo! the patrol 
guard was at the door, and the fact was at once communicated 
from mouth to mouth. The festive party broke in all direc- 
tions, jumping fences, leaping ditches, hiding in remotest cor- 
ners to avoid the patrol guard. On another occasion a prayer 
meeting was being held in the upper part of Cannonsboro. The 
exhorter had convinced so few of the sinfulness of sin that in a 
moment of desperation he declared that even if His Satanic 
Majesty should appear mounted on a white horse they would 
not be converted. Just then the leader of the patrol guard, 
mounted on a beautiful white horse, appeared, and rumor hath 
it that the first to disappear was the reverend exbortqr himself. 
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Not a few of our Northern friends have oft times commented, 
and rather harshly, too, on the practice of the patrol guard, 
but. when it is remembered that Charleston Neck contained at 
this time 3,214 male slaves and 3,585 female slaves, the neces- 
sity for this "peculiar institution" will at once be apparent. 

As a protection against fire the inhabitants of the Neck had 
but one fire company, known as the '* Fire Company of Charles- 
ton Neck.'' At the time of which I write, John Robinson was 
its President; William Aiken, First Vice-President; James Adger, 
Second Vice-President; William C. Dukes, Secretary, and Alex- 
ander Brown, Treasurer. The name of the company was subse- 
quently changed to that of the *^ Eagle, ^' and it was known by 
that name till the disorganization of the volunteer system. The 
engine house was on Meeting street, near Mary, on the present 
site of the Courtenay Public School. It was of wood, two stories 
high, the lower story being for the housing of the engine and 
the upper one for the meetings of the company. In '51 it was 
rolled away to give place to the Meeting Street Public School, 
and another and a larger house of brick was erected for the 
" Eagle " on Meeting street, near John. Who does not now 
most vividly recall the heavy, old-time box, the crooked brass 
goose-neck, the dark red flannel shirt, the serviceable leather 
fire hat? Who can not now recall the annual Mayor's Parade, 
the gay adornment of the old machine, the banner fianked by 
silken cords, the drag ropes manned by sixty strong. What 
preparations for that gala day; what burnishing of spanners; 
what cleaning up of uniforms; what desire to make the best 
appearance on parade; what rivalry for the washing of St. 
Michael's ball. Methinks I see the yellow coats of the Chief 
and his assistants now, with massive trumpets all; I think I see 
the dark red fiannel shirts of the "Eagle's" sturdy sons; the 
spotless white, with dark blue trimmings, of the gallant *' Vigi- 
lants;" the sombre gray, with facings red, of the "Phoenix," 
too; the fiery red of the "-Etna's" boys; the serviceable shirt of 
the "Palmetto,"i;rue and tried; the fiannel edged with red of 
brave old "Charleston;" the pleasing green of "Marion's" 
men; the dark blue coats of the "German," who always marched 
with steady, stately tread; the cutaway coats of the " Fire Com- 
pany of Axemen;" the snuflfy brown of the rising "Hope," and 
in later days, the red coats of the "Washingtons;" the jaunty 
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jacket of the ^* Young America; "the honored gray of the 
'^Stonewalls." 

How do the records of ^41 recall the names of Jacob Mintzing, 
Mayor of Charleston; of John Schnierle, Chief of the Fire De- 
partment; of Ripley Harnett, Chief Engineer; of James Short, 
President of the Fire Company of Charleston Neck; of Daniel 
Boinest, the Foreman of the Company of Axemen; of Charles 
H. West, President of the Vigilant; of R. Wainwright Bacot, of 
the Phoenix; of W. H. Gibson, of the Charleston; John R. 
Heriot, of the -^tna; John Symons, of the Palmetto; Dr. Keck- 
ley, of the Marion; John A. Wagoner, of the German; Theodore 
Smith, of the Axe Company on the Neck. 

Forty^eight long years ago, and what marvelous changes do 
we behold. The Volunteer Department has passed away, and a 
paid Department has taken its place; neat and commodious 
quarters have been substituted for the old time engine' house; 
the "Little Giant,'' and "Little Frank," with good "Old Bess," 
have given way to "steamers;" well trained horses pull to fires 
now, and the guardman's rattle is no longer heard. Telegraph 
and telephones, steam and electricity assert their sway, "old 
things have passed away and all things have become new." 

Having considered the Fire Department of the olden time, let 
us now speak awhile of the military. 

In 1822 the names and rank of the oflBcers of the Staff and 
Regiments in Charleston composing the Fourth Brigade, Second 
Division of the State Militia, were as follows — John Geddes, 
Brigadier General; William Crafts, Brigade Major; Lionel H. 
Kennedy, Brigade Inspector, James Martin, Brigade Quarter- 
master; Jacob Axson, Brigade Judge- Advocate; John Dawson, 
Brigade Paymaster; Dr. William Read, Brigade Surgeon. 

There was then, as now, but one Squadron of Cavalry, William 
Rouse being its Colonel and William Kunhardt the Lieutenant- 
Colonel. The squadron was composed of two troops; the First, 
of which F. J. Cobia was Captain; and the Charleston Hussars, 
commanded by Captain William Cattel. 

Charles O'Hara was the Colonel of the Regiment of Artillery; 
Robert Howard, Lieutenant-Colonel; William Yeadon, Major; 
Richard Yeadon, Jr.. Adjutant; and James L. Peigne, Quarter- 
master. It is related of one of these officers, that being a baker, he 
was accustomed on Brigade Inspections or the Governor's Review, 
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to ride the horse used by him in his baker cart, and that on one 
of these occasions while he was hurrying to the rendezvous, a 
cruel wagon mischeif bent, cried ^' Bread!" At this familiar 
sound the charging steed stood still, the gallant rider was un- 
horsed, and the small boys — of course — hurrahed. 

The Regiment of Artillery was composed of two battalions; 
the first battalion being always known as the ^'Ancient Battal- 
ion," and the other as the ^^ Second Battalion." In each battal- 
ion there were three companies, those of the '^Ancient Battalion" 
being designated as ^^ First," *' Second" and *' Third;" while 
those of the "Second Battalion" were known as the "Republi- 
can Artillery," the "Federalist Artillery," and the "Cadet 
Artillery." Richard Yeadon was Captain of the "First Com- 
pany," John J. Lafar of the " Second," and Henry Sifley of the 
"Third." Samuel Patterson was the Captain of the "' Republi- 
^cans," George W. Ogden of the "Federalists," and Joshua W. 
Toomerof the "Cadets." 

There were then two full Regiments of Infantry — the 16th 
and the 17th. Each Regiment contained ten full companies. 

The Colonel of the Sixteenth Regiment was George W. Cross; 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, Benjamin F. Hunt; the Major, John 
Blackwood; the Adjutant, Charles Parker The First Battalion 
of this Regiment was composed of the "Independent Greens,'' 
Captain William A. Caldwell; the " United Blues," Captain 
William Evans; the "Columbian Volunteers," Captain Charles 
Leary; and the " Irish Volunteers," Captain Charles W. D-Oyley. 
The Second Battalion was composed of the "' Washington Light 
Infantry," Captain William H. Miller; the " Charleston Neck 
Rangers," Captain James C. Martindale; Beat No. 1, William 
Waller, Captain; Beat No. 2, Augustus Remonssin, Captain; 
Beat No. 3, Stephen Thomas, Jr., Captain; Beat No. 4, Thomas 
O. Elliott, (Japtain. 

The Colonel of the Seventeenth Regiment was Robert Y. 
Hayne; the Lieutenant-Colonel, Henry H. Bacot; the Major 
was John S. Cogdell; Alexander Gillon was the Adjutant. The 
First Battalion of this Regiment was composed of the "Charles- 
ton Riflemen," Captain James Hamilton, Jr.; Beat No. 1, Cap- 
tain Baxter 0. Mynott; Beat No. 2, Captain R. W. Cogdell; 
Beat No. 3, Captain Thomas D. Condy; Beat No. 4, Captain 
G. Timmons. The Second Battalion was composed of tlie 
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''Cadet Kiflemen/' Captain Edward H. Edwards; the "French 
Fusiliers/' Captain Augustus Follin; the ''German Fusiliers," 
Captain George B. Eckhardt; the "Union Light Infantry," 
Captain C. Douglas, and the " Northern Volunteers," Captain 
George W. Egleston. 

The " Union Light Infantry " was composed of b'eotchmen, 
or gentlemen of Scotch descent, to which fact their beautiful 
Tartan plaids bore no uncertain testimony. The "Northern 
Volunteers " represented gentlemen of Northern birth, most of 
whom had married and settled here. Their uniform was by long 
odds the most showy in the Eegiment; indeed so handsome that 
it was often difficult to determine officer from private. I fancy 
I can see the dark blue Navy, spike-tailed, coats, the double row 
of silver-plated buttons, the heavy frosted epaulettes, the tall 
felt hats with sun bursts on the front, and waving, high white 
plumes. So much admired was their dresd that in determining^ 
the uniform for the officers of the Beat companies, that of the 
Volunteers was selected; but unfortunately, as it only served to 
institute comparisons between the dress of officers and men. 
There are many here to-night, who, doubtless with me, can 
remember the famous Beat parades, on the glorious Fourth day 
of July. 

I surely well recall the citizen suit of every shade and tint, the 
crazy cross belts disarranged, the bayonet scabbards all awry, the 
rusty muskets worse confounded. Without intention of reflect- 
ing on their want of discipline — for it was not all their fault — 
the thought occurs that they were subjects fit for Dickens's pen. 

Who does not now remember the daylight salute of thirteen 
guns, the joyous music of Saint Michael's chimes, the "Feu de 
joie" off high East Battery; the neighing and the prancing of a 
score of foaming steeds; the music of the trombone and the ket- 
tle drum; the notes of sharp, shrill fife; the squeaky tones of 
the Scottish bag-pipe? I think I see the Major-General, 
Schnierle, with blue silk scarf and polished high jack-boots; his 
charger faultlessly caparisoned; I think I see the Brigadier- 
General, Criukshanks, with pink silk sash and largely rowel- 
led spur; the dashing Colonel of the old "Sixteenth," J. Charles 
Blum, now here, now there, he turns his dappled gray, and with 
his unsheathed sword keeps back the pressing crowd. Methinks 
I see, as then, the valiant Colonel of the " Seventeenth," Francis 
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Lance. How well he sits his pawing steed and proudly looks 
adown the lines! See, how beams his eye, as his column wheels 
into Broad street! with what delight he listens to the encomiums 
of the populace; how proud to be the Colonel of such a Eegi- 
ment! Who does not now remember the old time "booths" on 
Meeting street, along the garden walls or recessed gates, wherein 
the Maumas in bandannas, sold their ginger cake? Who has not 
quaffed a glass of sparkling sassafrass and imagined the day was 
cooler for the drinking? Who can forget the "colonnade" on 
the Meeting street side of the old Main Guard House, and the 
unlucky plight of those who had pitched their tents between its 
massive columns; the ever present urchins perched on railing 
spikes to see the troops pass by; the barouche well filled, with 
drivers blocking up the way; the frequent falls of luckless riders; 
the surging crowd with eyes intent to see the gay Drum Major. 
Who can forget the excursions around the harbor; the steam- 
boats "Calhoun" and "Gordon," the "Nina" and the "Meta- 
mora;" and then the grand finale of the glorious Fourth, the 
fire-works on White Point Garden. 

Those, indeed, were happy days, and we ne'er shall look on 
their like again. 

It will, I am sure, be interesting to us all to know something 
of the South Carolina Railway Company. This company was 
originally known as the "South Carolina Canal and Railroad 
Company." It was chartered in 1827 and work was commenced 
on it in 1831. Major Alexander Black was its first President 
and Mr. Aiken, Mr. Carew and Mr. Tupper were among its 
largest stockholders. The first practical test of using iron rails 
for purposes of transportation was made on " Harleston^s Green," 
an open common at the foot of Wentworth street, where Mr. 
Memminger's house now stands. A track of one hundred and 
fifty feet was laid, the space between the rails planked in, and 
horse-power at once applied. 

This audience, doubtless, all will laugh when told that to 
increase the speed, a large framed canvas sail was spread. We 
doubtless smile when we think of it, but we must not forget 
that th'S was fifty-eight years ago. T'he application of steam to 
railroads had not yet been made, there were no Baldwin nor 
Rodgers engine-builders then, no " Moguls, which, by burning 
coal, puts Oharlestoji in quick communication with the west; no 
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* fine steel rails nor anchored road beds then, no Pullman cars 
nor sleepers. Railroads were in their infancy and steam was 
only beginning to be understood. In ^33 the road was finished 
to Augusta; in ^42 from Branchville to Columbia, and in '48 
from Kingsville up to Camden. At the time of which I write, 
the road began at Mary street, near King. The freight depot 
was on the east, toward Meeting street; the passenger rooms and 
ticket office were on the west side of the track, now an open lot 
used as a brick yard. A covered way or long piazza ran along the 
entire length of the passenger rooms, a comfoi'table arrangement 
for a climate such as ours. The locomotives then were kept to 
the north of Line street, and to this point the trains were pulled 
by mules. A curious practice, peculiar to those days, was for 
the ticket agent to go through the cars just before starting, to 
see if the number of the passengers and the tickets sold agreed. 
When satisfied that there were no dead-heads aboard, the bell 
was rung, the mules hitched up and the train was started. 
Many years afterwards, when General James Gadsden was Presi- 
dent of the road, he extended the track southward as far as 
Hudson street, where he put the passenger depot, built the com- 
pany's offices, now owned by the Charleston Bagging Factory 
on John street, erected two freight depots, one on either side 
of. the track from John to Ann street, and projected the one 
now running from Ann to Mary street. 

Speaking of General Gadsden, it may perhaps be a matter of 
information to some present to know that he was an aide-de- 
camp to General Jackson in 1818, and that he took part in the 
cimpaign against the Seminole Indians. Under a commission 
from President Monroe, he removed the Seminoles from North- 

^ ern to Southern Florida, and is said to have been the first white 
man that crossed the Peninsula from the ocean to the Gulf. In 
1853 he was made Minister to Mexico by President Pierce, and 
on the 30th of December of that year he made a treaty by which 
a new boundary between the two countries was agreed upon, and 
which improved the conditions of the celebrated treaty of Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo. By this treaty, known as the ^* Gadsden 
Treaty," the United States became the possessor of parts of the 
Territories of Arirsona and New Mexico, for which ten millions of 
dollars were lo be paid. The treaty was confirmed by the Senate, 
but with sucli modifications that General Gadsden was forced to 
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renew negotiations with Mexico. These negotiations were inter- 
rupted by a revolution, and General Gadsden was removed before 
the treaty was concluded. 

For years General Gadsden lived in the fine brick bouse at the 
corner of Ann and Meeting streets, now owned by Mr. S. Y. 
Tupper. 

- Speaking oi residences, a most striking one still stands at the 
northeast corner of Meeting street and Ashmead Place, now 
owned by Mr. J. S. Riggs. It was for years the property of the 
Manigaults, and by its solid construction and unique arrange- 
ment bears witness to a past generation. 

At the northeast corner of Chapel and Alexander streets, just 
opposite the Vanderhorsts, stood the mansion of Colonel Jacob 
Bond I'on. It was a large square-framed residence, afterwards 
occupied by the Mazycks. 

At the northeast corner of Washington and Charlotte streets, 
opposite the gasometer, stood a three and one-half storied brick 
house, where lived for years that Nestor in the medical profes- 
sion and father of a family of doctors. Dr. Thomas G. Prioleau. 

A few doors north of Dr. Prioleau's stood the large, red bi'ick 
mansion of Mr, William Smith, a noted shipwright of those 
times. 

Skirting the marsh on the east side of Hampstead Hill stood 
the residences of Nowell, Faber, Grimk6', Van Rhyne, La 
Bruce and Tucker; all rice planters, save with few exceptions, 
on the Waccamaw. ' 

The present Alms House building, over which an honored 
ex- President of the "Mutual Aid ^' so acceptably presides, — I 
refer to my friend Mr. EE. G. Frazer — was the first cotton mill 
in Charleston. Many a time have I watched the play of its 
machinery and listened to the music of its spindles and its 
looms. Many a time have I listened to the morning * bell, as 
when in warning tones, it hurried the belated to their task; 
many a time climbed to tower high, and from its summit viewed 
the river and the bay; many a time sat in neighboring " Mall '^ 
and listened to the warbling of the mocking bird; many a time 
watched the twilight deepen o'er the landscape, and the rich, 
dark hues of a summer sun-set, unwilling to leave a scene 
whose enchanting beauty bade me iDause and muse o'er its tran- 
quil loveliness! Ah! life was full of romance then, and boys 
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"built castles in the air!" But now, how changed the scene. 
The buildini^ from which fortune was to come has passed to 
other hands; the buzzing wheel aud humming loom give place 
to pallet and to cot; the bell no longer calls the young and active 
to their work, but bids the old and feeble seek their rest; the 
stately towev has disappeared, and o'er the portals where we 
read " Industrial' we now read "Charity." The "Half-Moon 
Battery/' on whose slopes the boys of Hampstead used to play, 
is now no .longer there; its slopes are gone, and where they stood 
we now see "Bischoff^s Square;" where stood the houses of 
Major Van Khyne, and the beautiful gardens of Mrs. La Bruce, 
now stands the Charleston Cotton Mill. The fine, brick house 
on Tucker^s Hill still stands, the last, but one, along the water 
front. 

Passing over to the west side of the Neck, we recall the 
famous Poinsett Grove, in the centre of which stood the man- 
sion of Joel Roberts Poinsett, President Van Buren's Secretary 
of War, and the leader of the Union Party in Charleston. The 
grove occupied almost the entire square now bounded by Rut- 
leds:e avenue, Radcliffe, Smith and Morris streets, and its char- 
acter may be determined by the two majestic live oaks to be 
found to-day on the premises of Alderman Darby. Many a 
time have I stopped when a boy on my way to the Race Course, 
and peeped through the palisade fence at the columns of the 
porch on the western side of the mansion. Many a time 
crawled through its overgrown shrubbery to get a shot at a 
robin. Many a time ran with fear and trembling because of a 
report that the house was haunted. From long disuse, occa- 
sioned by Mr. Poinsett's residence in Mexico and in Europe, the 
house in places had begun to decay, the bats and the owls had 
taken possession of the chimneys, and the grove had become the 
refuge of that beautiful specimen of tlie feathered tribe known 
as the " Charleston Eagle." In 1854 the property was bought by 
John H. Kalb, the baker; its sturdy oaks and stately pines soon 
fell beneath the woodman's axe, the columned porch was taken 
down, and Poinsett's Grove was numbered with the past. Im- 
mediately opposite, in the house still standing at the north-west 
corner of Rutledge avenue and Bee street, lived Colonel Thomas 
Dawes Condy, one of whose daughters was married to Major Ring- 
gold, the gallant officer who was killed in the war with Mexico. 
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Not far from this, on Ashley street, stands the house in which 
lived Bishop Bowen. Its architecture and construction, its 
gable ends and spacious hallway, its high wainscot and generous 
rooms bear all the impress of the English mind. It is now the 
property and residence of one of Charleston's ablest lawyers, 
Major Julian Mitchell. 

Another house of historic interest is the one on Cannon street, 
near President, now occupied by Colonel Seabrook. It was the 
old Cochran residence, and with its lofty columns and stone set 
floors is a connecting link between the present and the past 
On the north wall is a block of white marble with the letters 
H. E., which stand for the words "House Erected." 

As items of historic interest let me read the following extracts 
taken from the '^ Charleston Courier ^^' of January 16th, 1806. 
The paper is yellow from age, and bears unmistakable evidence 
of Time's destroying influence. 
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MECHANIC SOCIETY." 



* ' The anniversary meeting of said Society will be held on Monday, the 
" 2d of February, at Mr. C. Booner's, in Queen street, at which place the 
*' members are requested to meet precisely at 12 o'clock at noon, in order 
**to transact the business of the day before dinner, which will be on the 
** table at half -past 2. 

'* By order of the Society. 

'* Benjamin F. Pritchakd. 

"Secretaiy." 



** SOUTH CAROLINA SOCIETY." 

**The office of Principal Teacher of the School of the South Carolina 
*' Society being vacant, candidates for that appointment are requested to 
** send in their applications previous to the 20th instant, that the same may 
"be laid before the Society. The salary, privileges and duties may be 
** known by applying at No. 5 Broad street. 

*' WiLLFAM Johnson, Jr., 
"Chairman of School Committee." 



" ST. CECILIA SOCIETY." 
" There will be a concert this evening, the 16th instant." 
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SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB." 



*' The races over Washington Course, near Charleston, will commence 
*' on Wednesday, the 19th of February next. 

" First day, four mile heats— Aged horses to carry 133 lbs.; 6 years old, 
"to carry 129 lbs.; 5 years old, to carry 120 lbs.; 4 years old, to carry 
"106 lbs. 

"Second day, three mile heats — Aged horses to carry 133 lbs.; 6 years 
" old, to carry 129 lbs. ; 5 years old, to carry 120 lbs. ; 4 years old, to carry 
" 106 lbs. ; 3 years old, to carry 92 lbs. 

" Third day, two mile heats — 4 years old. to carry 112 lbs.; 3 years old, 
' ' to carry 98 lbs. ; 2 years old, to carry a feather. 

" Mares, fillies and geldings, 8 lbs. 

" Horses to run with the near side to the pole. 

" The horses, etc., to be entered by name, with the Stewards, before 9 
* ' o'clock at night of the day preceding the races, and the riders to be 
" dressed in silk or satin jackets and caps. 

" A. Nesbit, 

"A. Vanderhobst, Jb., 

" J. H. Ancrum, 

" Stewards. 

* ' Nota Bene— Members will be supplied with a copy of the Rules by 
" applying to Mr. W. P. Young, the Treasurer of the Club, where the 
" Rules are placed for signing." 



"At the anniversary meeting of the Charleston Library Society, held at 
" the Library rooms yesterday, the following gentlemen were elected officers 
" for the ensuing year: 

* * President — General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 

"Vice-President — Henry William DeSaussure. 

" Stewards — Henry O'Hara, Daniel Hughes, Thomas Mills." 

" Treasurer, Secretary and Librarian— John Davidson." 



" TO LET." 

• ' Part of a large, dry cellar, with a fireplace, paved with brick. En- 
quire at No. 49 Church street, near Queen street." 
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CHARLESTON THEATRE," 



" On Friday evening, January 17th, will be presented a favorite comedy 
" of Shakespeare, not performed here these seven years, called 

"As You Like It;" 
"Or, Love in a Forest." 
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" AN ACCOMPETANT " 

** Wants employment. He would engage to arrange, adjust and balance a 
*' set of books, for any gentleman who may engage him. A line left at the 
" Courier Office will be immediately attended to." 



*' PUBLIC AUCTION." 

•Tuesday, 2l8t of January, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, near the 
• ' Exchange will be sold several shares in the Santee Canal, belonging to 
*' stockholders who have neglected to pay the interest on their liquidated 
•' debt. 

**By order of the Board of Directors. 

"■ William Payne." 
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NOTICE." 



" Wanted, eighty -five able bodied, sober and hr^nest men, to serve on 
•' the City Guard. Application to be made at the Guard House, corner of 
'* Broad and Meeting streets, any morning before 9 o'clock." 



"THE SUBSCRIBER'S MILLS, ' 

•*0n the Eastern and Western branches of Cooper River, are both ready to 
"receive rough rice to be pounded on toll. 

"Henry Laurens." 



"ADVERTISEMENT." 

" It is with much regret the subscriber is compelled to announce that in 
" consequence of the greater part of his machinery having been destroyed 
" by the fire of the 15th instant, some delay in the delivery of the machines 
" he has engaged to furnish this season will necessarily take place. He 
''hopes, however, it will be too trifling to be attended with much incon- 
'' veniemy. He also is obliged to apprize those who may wish to order any 
" of his machines in future, that payment on the delivery of Ihem will be 
•* indispensahley and that if any are immediately wanted, a part in advancs 
*' would greatly facilitate the execution of the work and accelerate their 
** being put into operation. Cabinet makers and others qualified, are 
• * hereby informed that proposals will be offered for making a number of 
*' his machines, if those who are willing to engage in it will apply to the 
** subscriber or furnish him with their address, that he may call on thein. 

"Black seed cotton ginned and moted at six cents per pound. The 
** making of bags and packing will be seven shillings per bag. 

" JosEFH Eve." 
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• FOR FREIGHT OR CHARTER 

** TO AXT PART OF EUROPE.'' 

'' The ship Pochohonta^. Nathaniel Howland, Mfister, oiklif titojfean old, 
** and in ever}' respect as good a ship as any in port. For further particu- 
'Mars apply on board, at Craft*s South Wharf, or to John Haslett. 
"For sale, very \07r, received from Rotterdam by said vessel: 

'' 100 pieces Phitillas. 
'' 12 {Heces Rouans. 
" IB pieces Oznaburghs Linens. 
** 9 pieces Boozles. 
" Apply as above.** 



How strangely to onr ears nowadays do these words *' Platil- 
las," "Rouans" and " Boozles ^^ sound? But listen to the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

'INDIA GOODS." 

" Suitable for the African Markets.** 
*' 130 pieces Blue Guineas. 
*' 100 pieces^White Guineas. 
••170 pieces Chellors. 
*• 20 pieces Blue Romalls. 
*• 70 pieces Cushlettes. 
, *' 10 pieces AUegars. 

**also 
** 30 Elephants' Teeth, of large sizes. 
** All entitled to drawback. 
'* For sale at low prices and a liberal credit by 

*' William Timmoks, 
" No. 3 Craft*s South Wharf.'* 



Now listen to this notice: 

'* The subscribers having this day entered into copartnership under the 
** firm of William and George Hall, they offer for sale, for cash or a short 
** credit, at very low prices, the following articles: White, brown and 
'* blue Plains, very best flaxen Osnaburghs and Bed Ticking, 4 by 4 and 7 
" by 8 Irish Liniins, some of which are curiously fine; Superfine Blue Drab 
**and fashionable Broad Cloths; blue, black and fashionable fawn color, 
'sca'-lst and white Cassimere; Patent, Drab and Constitution Cords; beau- 
**tiful white Marseilles for dress waistcoats; double extra polished block 
"tin Dish Covers, Tea Kettles, Biggins, Coffee Pots and Tea Pots, gentle 
" men's superfine black Hats, Suwarrow Boots, Dress Shoe i and Pumps; 
"also best Loadoa white Lead, Spanish brown and Boiled Oil in Jugs. 

** William Hall, 
"George Hall, 
'* Comer of Church and Broad Streets," 
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" The subscriber has for sale, at No. 108 Lathrope's Row, a large and 
"very general stock of genuine Wine and Spirits, among which are 
•*old Madeira, Sherry, Lafltte, in pint or half bottles, at ten dollars, of 
" perhaps the best quality ever imported into this State; Modoc and other 
"Clarets, Frontignac and excellent Port, Vedonia, Table, Teneriffe and 
** Malaga, a few Pipes, 4' h Proof Brandy, old Jamaica Spirits, Holland 
** Gin and London Porter. 

" No credit can be given, but to those who have been punctual, or who will 
"come forward and settle their accounts in the course of this month. Wine 
"ajid claret bottles wanted, and will be taken in payment. 

"RoBBRT Lane." 



Thus, hurriedly, my friends of the '^Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation," have I endeavored to discharge the duty with which 
you have honored me. Of the imperfections of the effort 
no one can be more painfully conscious than myself; but if I 
can believe that I have in any wise succeeded in interesting you 
in Local Reminiscences, and in directing your attention to 
scenes and to incidents which concern us all as Charlestonians, 
I shall be more than satisfied. It was Mr. Everett, you remem- 
ber, who said that '* the spirit of a people can be sustained and 
encouraged only by drawing from the store-house of its 0W7i 
historic recollections, and that, ingteal of looking abroad for 
exemplars of patriotism and of virtue, we should look nearer 
home, to oar own country and to our own soil." 

Let us, then, fellow-citizens, draw from the store-house of our 
own recollections; let us relate to our children tlie deeds of their 
fathers; let us point out to them the houses where they lived and 
the streets through which they passed; let us show them the 
temples where they worshipped, and the pews in which they eat; 
let us familiarize them with the nimes of the good, the brave 
and the true, and as incentives to imitation let us unfold to them 
the beauties of their character; let us teach them to respect old 
age and to revere its memory; to be proud of humble ancestry, 
if virtuous and honorable; to cherish in the memory those hal- 
lowed associations which cluster around the hearthstone; to bear 
in remembrance the looks of the departed and to wreath their 
pictures with perennial green. In a word, let us teach them to 
be true to themselves, true to each other, true to God; let us 
teach them to preserve their own records, to erect their own 
memorials, to write their own historv. 
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And do you, my good friends of the Mutual Aid Association, 
No. 1, — you, who, nine years ago, were a feeble folk; yes, were 
as '^a grain 6f mustard saed, which, indeed, is the least of all 
seeds, but when it is grown is the greatest among herbs and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof ; " you, who, under God's providence, and 
with an unfaltering trust in His protecting care, have waxed 
strong, and are to-day a power in the land; you, who have made 
the sick-bed bearable by d ismissing anxious fear; you, who haVe 
caused the grateful tear to fall from tender woman's eye; you, 
who have received the benedictions of- the widow and the 
orphan, and oft times heard the hearty '^God bless you;" do 
you, my friends, who have made charity the corner-stone of 
your temple and benevolence the keystone of its arch; do you 
continue to prosecute your good work. Minister to the sick, 
relieve the distressed, support the orphaned, and may God speed 
the day when the Mutual Aid Association, No. 1, may be so 
knit together by the ties of philanthropy, of friendship and 
affection that in the contemplation of their first centennial they 
may echo the sentiment of the following lines: 

" The surging sea of human life 

Forever onward rolls, 
And bears to the eternal shore 

Its daily freight of souls. 
Though bravely sails our bark to-day, 

Pale Death sits at the prow, 
And few shall know we ever lived 

A hundred years from now. 

"Oh, mighty, human brotherhood, 

Why fiercely war and strive, 
While God's great world has ample space 

For everything alive? 
Broad fields uncultured and unclaimed 

Are wailing for the plow 
Of Progress, that shall make them bloom 

A hundred years from now. 

" Why should we try so earnestly 

In Life's short, narrow span 
On golden stairs to climb so high 

Above our brother man? 
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Why blindly at an earthly shrine 

In slavish homage bow ? 
Our gold will rust, ourselves be dust, 

A hundred years from now. 

"Why prize so much the world's applause? 

Why dread so much its blame? 
A fleeting echo is its voice 

Of censure or of fame; 
The praise that thrills the heart, the scorn 

That dyes with shame the brow 
Will be as long forgotten dreams 

A hundred years froqi now. 

"Oh, patient hearts, that meekly bear 

Your weary load of wrong! 
Oh, earnest hearts, that bravely dare. 

And striving, grow more strong ! 
Press on. till perfect peace is won. 

You'll never dream of how 
You struggled o'er Life's thorny road 

A hundred years from now. 

"Grand lofty souls, who live and toil, 

Thit Freedom, Right and Truth 
Alone may rule the universe, 

For you is endless youth! 
When, 'mid the blest, with God you rest, 

The grateful land shall bow 
Above your clay in reverent love 

A hundred years from now. 

"Earth's empires rise and fall. Time, 

Like breakers on thy shore. 
They rush upon thy rocks of doom. 

Go down, and are no more. 
The starry wilderness of worlds 

That gem night's radiant brow 
Will light the skies for other eyes 

A hundred years from now. 

" Our Father, to whose sleepless eye 

The Past and Future stand 
An open page, like babes we cling 

To Thy protecting hand; 
Change, sorrow, death, are naught to us. 

If we may safely bow 
Beneath the shadow of Thy throne 

A hundred years from now." 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IFTHIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED Td THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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